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THE WEALTH OF THE CLERGY 
IN THE FABLIAUX. 

The great wealth acquired by the church and 
its members during the Middle Ages has long been 
known, as have likewise the evil effects of this 
wealth on many of that body and the lowering of 
the moral standard among them. In the Fabli- 
aux, which make such vigorous attacks upon the 
clergy, both of these facts are clearly indicated ; 
the clergy are wealthy and immoral. In writings 
on the Fabliaux, however, while their moral cor- 
ruption as it appears in these tales has been ex- 
tensively treated, I do not remember meeting with 
any statement as to their wealth, though this, with 
the irregularity and looseness of their lives, is a 
most important feature of the treatment of them 
in the stories. All the priests are rich ; members 
of other social classes are rich or poor as the case 
may be, but the priests are universally possessed 
of abundant wealth ; at least one good priest is 
mentioned in the Fabliaux, but nowhere is there 
mention of a poor priest. "Li prestres . . . grant 
avoir i avoit acquis . . . s'avoit assez or et argent " 
(v, 161) 1 may be taken as a typical example of 
the priest as he appears in these tales. 

As most of the poems concerning the clergy 
have to do with their lasciviousness, it is here that 
we find them showing evidences of having riches 
and using them for their evil purposes. Of such 
cases I cite four examples, Estormi, Du Prestre et 
d' Aligon, Constant du Samel, and Du Segretain 
et du Moine. In the first of these, when three 
priests desire the love of a lady they promise her 
"plus de nn n livres," an enormous sum in those 
days. In the second, another brings "xv livres 
d'esterlins blancs. . . en i cuiret cousuz," to give 
to his lady and presents the servants with "une 
forte couroie d'argent" (n, 15). In the third, 
another says that if she will become his " amie " 

" II li donroit assez joiaus 
Fermaus, caintures et aniaus 
Et deniers assez a despendre," (rv, 166.) 

and in the last, under the same conditions, a fourth 
promises, "Ke plus i avra de o. Livres." (v. 
117.) 



1 Volumes and 
lection are cited. 



pages of Montaiglon et Kaynaud's col- 



In like manner, the "amie" of the priest is 
always found to have the best clothes and the 
richest jewels. She is dressed "bel et bien" and 
has "bone cote et bon mantel," 

"S'ot n plicons bona et biaus 
L'un d'escuireux, 1' autre d'aigniaus ; 
Et s'ot riche toissu d'argent." (v, 143.) 

And in another story, the priests "les tienent a 
beles chieres" and they have "pelicons chauz, 
dobles mantiaus, dobles sorcoz." (m, 177.) 

When the priest gets into trouble, it is his purse 
upon which he depends to get out of it. Of this 
I give two examples, the first from Du Prestre 
Orueifie : 

" xv livres de rancon 
Li fist isnelement baillier 
C'onques n' en yfailli denier." (i, 197.) 

The second is from Du Prestre mis au Lardier : 

' ' Le prestres n' osa 
Le mot refuser 
A Baillet ala 
Vingt livres conter." (n, 29.) 

Entirely aside from their love affairs and diffi- 
culties, however, the same reflection of the pros- 
perity of the priesthood and their possession of 
goods and money may be seen. Prominent exam- 
ples of this are found in several of the stories. In 
Li Dis de la Vesoie a Prestre, we find the priest 
to be " riches hons, ' ' 

"Buez et vaches, brebis et bleiz 
Avoit tant c'on n'en savoit conte," (m, 106) 

and when he is on his death-bed, he speaks of his 
donations thus : 

" J' ai & mes povres parentiaus 
Done 1 brebis, vaces et viaus, 
Et a povres de cele ville 
De bleis qui vaut plus de x livres." (m, 109. ) 

In Eutebeuf's Testament de VAne, the priest 

" Asseiz ot robes et deniers, 
Et de bleif toz plains les greniers." (m, 216.) 

In h Bouehier d'Abevile: 

" De vin n'a point en ceste vile, 
Pors noz prestres sire Gautiers . . . 
Toz jors a il vin en tonet." 

He likewise is the possessor of "I grant trope" 
d'oeilles" (in, 229). 

The story which best emphasizes the idea of this 
wealth is that of the Prestre et du Chevalier. A 
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knight is returning home from a tournament and 
comes to a village 

" 04 il avoit moustier et prestre, 
Riche, manant et asas6 ; 
I grant tresor ot amasse 1 ," (n, 48. ) 

He asks a passer-by to indicate to him the richest 
man of the town, 

'Vest notre Prestre 
Ch'est li plus riche qui puist estre 
Chi environ dis liues loing," (n, 49.) 

His house is pointed out 

" Cest cele a cele keminee, 
Cele bele, cele ordende." (il, 50.) 

At dinner they have " nil capons et n gelines . . . 
li connin et li oison . . . li poisson . . . n pastes et 
un gastel . . . fruit . . . autres viandes . . . aman- 
des," and when this is disposed of 

" En rr bachins cler3 et luissians 
Porta on l'iaue pour laver." (n, 56.) 

On the table are 

"n candelabres de chiprSs 
En chascun ot I chierge grant 
Que mieux veissent au mengier," (ii, 56. ) 

and they drink wine 

" vermeil et bknc, 
Cler comme larme, et pur et franc" (n, 57.) 

Everything points to a state of great prosperity 
and the priest is a man evidently of great financial 
importance. 

These few examples give an idea of how the 
clergy were considered from the point of wealth 
alone. As stated above, it is known they were 
rich during the period covered by the Fabliaux 
and it seemed interesting to me to find their treat- 
ment in these stories to be but a faithful picture of 
their actual condition at that time. 



Otto Patzek. 



University of Wisconsin. 



MS. PEPYS 2006— A CHAUCERIAN 
CODEX. 

In a note prefixed to his List of the Manu- 
scripts of the Minor Poems, Anglia xxn, p. 
510, Professor Fliigel expressed his earnest desire 
for a more complete description of these codices 



than exists for the student in the brief and hasty 
side-glances afforded by the remarks of Professor 
Skeat. It is my intention, before printing the 
Studies in the Manuscripts of the Minor Poems 
upon which I am engaged, to include in a biblio- 
graphical manual of Chaucer, now nearing publi- 
cation, such notes as its scope will allow on the 
volumes containing the texts. But it appears to 
me that the codex singled out by Professor Fliigel, 
Pepys 2006 of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
deserves more of an account than can proportion- 
ately be made in my bibliography. 

Let it be said at the outset that the "dog-in- 
the-manger" situation at the library of Magdalen 
College, forcibly and feelingly described by W. 
Rendle in the Athenceum for 1877, part i, p. 
543, still exists. No full catalogue or detailed 
examination of the collection has ever been made. 
The curator of the library, a college tutor, has 
apparently neither time nor interest for the treas- 
ures under his charge. The College's interpreta- 
tion of the terms of Pepys' bequest l requires that 
the books be used only in the presence of the 
librarian ; and as the room in which they are 
stored is very small, and without furniture, any 
book consulted must be carried across the quad- 
rangle to the librarian' s study, where he personally 
supervises its use. As his time is filled with 
tutoring and social engagements, such supervision 
is highly irksome to him, and it was only after 
repeated application that I secured permission, in 
the summer of 1903, to inspect ms. Pepys 2006 
for an hour. I was forbidden to make any tran- 
scriptions. Under such circumstances, my notes 
were necessarily brief and unsatisfactory ; such as 
they are, I make them public. 

ms. Pepys 2006 is on paper, paged by Pepys, 
of 391 pages, page 392 and two more unpaged 
leaves bearing a table of contents and of first lines 
also in Pepys' hand. Size 10$ by 6£ inches. 
Contents listed in Todd's Illustrations, p. 116 ; 
Skeat i, 55-6. In several hands. Furnivall, p. 
27 of Supplem. Parallel Texts, Ch. Soc, says at 
least five hands ; I reckon six, not including the 
brief passage in the Legend of Good Women, see 
Bilderbeck as cited below. Hand A, small, 

1 See Pepys' directions for the disposition of his library, 
in Retrosp. Review rr, 99-100, from MS. Harley 7031 ; also 
in Edwards' Memoirs of Libraries I, 617-18. 



